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BUDDHIST CHARITY. 



My dear friend, tlie late Dean of Westminster, once said : " I 
remember tke time when the name of Gautama, the Buddha, 
was scarcely known, except to a few scholars, and not always 
well spoken of by those who knew it; and now — he is second 
to One only." This shows that we are not standing still, that 
our horizon is growing wider, and our hearts, I believe, growing 
larger and truer. There was a time when it was almost an 
article of faith that you eoxdd not be a true believer in your 
own religion unless you also believed that all other religions 
were false ; and false not on certain points only, but altogether 
false, altogether mischievous, the very work of the devil. They 
might teach the same doctrine, they might use almost the same 
words, stiU the one voice was supposed to come from heaven, 
the other from the very opposite region. Nor was this prejudice 
peculiar to Christians only. As they divided the world into true 
believers and heathens, the Aryas of India looked upon them- 
selves only as twiee-bom, or regenerate, upon all the rest of 
mankind as Sudras and Mlekkhas. The Jews knew of one 
chosen people only, all the rest were Gentiles ; while the Moham- 
medans spoke of all, of Hindus, Jews, and Christians, as mere 
Kafirs or unbelievers, and declared that they only were the true 
Muslim, that is, the people who trust and submit. 

At present, all the great religions of the world, all the 
dialects in which man has tried to speak of God and to God, 
are treated with perfect equality. The stronger the faith in 
one's own religion, the stronger also the readiness to judge of 
other religions with kindness and tenderness, and almost with 
indulgence. This strikes me as one of the most characteristic 
tendencies of our century — I might almost say, of our age. 
Formerly a student of theology was expected to have read the 
Old and the New Testament, and possibly, if he was very 
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learned, he might try to read the Korfo. But as to reading the 
sacred books of other religions, the Vedas, the Avesta, the 
Tripitaka, the Kings of the Chinese, it was never dreamt of, 
and to suppose that they could teach us anything would have 
been considered an insult. The University Press at Oxford has 
just finished the first series of translations of the " Sacred Books 
of the East," consisting of twenty-forir large octavo volumes; 
and as the result, so far as the interest of the public is con- 
cerned, has not been discouraging, a second series has been 
started, which is to comprise as many volumes again. Surely 
there is an increasing purpose perceptible in aU this, and we 
may feel that we have not altogether labored in vain. We all 
believe in the duty and the delight of charity. But we are not 
satisfied to know what Christ taught on charity. We want to 
know whether we stand alone in our belief in charity, whether 
Christianity alone inculcates that sacred duty. It is not that 
we have any doubt as to the supreme duty of charity, but, 
knowing that the same heart beats in all human breasts, we 
want to know what the Buddha taught on alms-giving, what 
Mohammed taught, what the best among the Greeks and 
Romans taught. And we want to know all this, not as a mat- 
ter of mere curiosity, but as a matter of the deepest human 
concern. 

If men had been originally wild beasts, then, no doubt, it 
would have required an angel from heaven to persuade them to 
give up a bone they were gnawing and to share it with their 
starving fellow-creatures. Then, no doubt, that religion only 
would be true which, by some supernatural authority, could 
frighten human beings into doing what is so unnatural. But if 
the witness of truth was present in the hearts of men at all 
times and in aU places, in the hearts of the lowest savages as 
well as of the highest sages, then this general recognition of the 
duty of charity in all religions serves as a confirmation of our 
own faith, or, at all events, as an admonition to fulfill a duty so 
universally recognized as charity, more faithfully and more 
zealously than the followers of any other faith. 

So much has been written of late on Buddhism, that I ought 
to make it quite clear that, when I speak of Buddhism, I mean 
real, historical Buddhism, not esoteric, exoteric, or any other 
kind of fashionable Buddhism. Historical Buddhism took its 
rise about five hundred years before Christ, and it can be 
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studied in historical documents, the date of which admits of 
little doubt. We have, first of all, the inscriptions that King 
Asoka had graven on rocks and pillars scattered all over India, 
from Afghanistan to Orissa. These records date from the third 
century B. c, and are as intelligible now as the old Latin 
inscriptions of the Scipios. Nothing can shake their historical 
value as attesting the existence of Buddhism as the state 
reUgion in the kingdom of Asoka in the third century B. c. 
Secondly, we can study historical Buddhism in its canonical 
books, which exist in two collections, the one written in a 
peculiar kind of Sanskrit, the other in one of the PrSkrit, or 
popular dialects of India, commonly called P§li. The Pdli 
canon was reduced to writing during the reign of Vatta- 
G&mani, who began to reign in 88 B. c* Before that time, the 
sacred books had been preserved by oral tradition only. We 
are told that the first collection of the doctrines of the Buddha 
was made at the First Council,! and shortly after the death of 
Gautama in 477 B. c. During the century that elapsed between 
the death of the Buddha and the Second Council, 377 b. c, 
considerable additions had been made to the sacred literature of 
the new religion, and whatever could claim canonical authority 
was collected, at the Second Council, in what is called the 
"Three Baskets," the Tripitaka, the Bible of the southern 
Buddhists. By southern Buddhists I mean chiefly the Budd- 
hists of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam. A second collection of 
sacred writings was made by the northern Buddhists, those who 
spread their doctrines from India to Thibet, China, Mongolia, 
and Japan. It is written in Sanskrit, partly in prose, partly in 
poetry, and often in very corrupt dialects, commonly called 
G&thS, dialects. The date when this collection was made is 
more diflcult to determine, but as we know of Chinese transla- 
tions of some of its books dating from the first century after 
Christ, we may safely suppose that some kind of canon of the 
northern Buddhist Bible also existed before the beginning of 
the Christian era. It should be remembered that the southern 
and northern canons share much in common, whole chapters 
sometimes being literally the same, a fact that seems to point 
to the existence of a body of sacred texts previous to the com- 
pilation of these collections. 

* See " Saored Books of the East," vol. xiii., p. 35. t Ibid., p. 1 2. 
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Buddhism, no doubt, has changed enormously, according to 
the character of the people by whom it was adopted, and to 
whose intellectual capacities it readily adapted itself. The 
Buddhism of the metaphysical Hindu is not the Buddhism of 
the matter-of-fact Chinaman, or of the stolid Mongolian, any 
more than the Christianity of Bishop Berkeley is the Christianity 
of a plowboy who can neither read nor write. Still, whenever 
we speak of historical Buddhism, we mean one Buddhism only, 
namely, that which in its two aspects of southern and northern 
Buddhism can be studied in its recognized canonical writings, 
as we study historical Christianity in the New Testament, and 
historical Mohammedanism in the Kordn. 

To my mind, having approached Buddhism after a study of 
the ancient religion of India, the religion of the Veda, Buddhism 
has always seemed to be, not a new religion, but a natural 
development of the Indian mind in its various manifesta- 
tions, religious, philosophical, social, and political. I purpose 
now to consider Buddhist charity, which is, as it were, the 
full bloom of that more ancient charity that was preached 
in the Veda, and practiced during the Vedic age. It has 
always struck me as exceedingly strange that in a country 
like India there should be any call, any room for charity. Nature 
in India is so kind a mother, and man is a child so easUy satis- 
fied there, that one wonders how anybody could have been poor. 
In ancient India anybody might have land who would clear it. 
The game belonged to him who stuck his arrow into it. The 
rivers were full of fish, the trees fuU of fruit. There was 
enough and more than enough for everybody, and yet there 
were the poor begging at the doors of the rich. Just think that, 
even at present, with all the new artificial wants that have 
sprung up, a man in an Indian village may live decently on a 
shilling a week, and a woman on even less. Fancy a married 
couple living contentedly on £5 a year ! And yet with theii" 
small wants — say a mud cottage, a few rags for clothing, some 
rice, milk, and, as a great luxury, butter — the Hindus from the 
times of the Veda to the present day have always complained of 
poverty, and always praised liberality or charity as one of the 
first duties, and one of the highest virtues. Among the hjmins 
of the Rig Veda there is one (x. 117) ascribed to Bhikshu. 
Bhikshu means a beggar, and is the name assumed in later 
times by the Buddha himself, and by every member of his 
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brotherhood. In that hymn it is said that the gods do not wish 
that men should die of hunger, hut that the rich should give to 
the poor. He who is charitable, the poet says, will never know 
want. Men are reminded that fortune changes, and that we are 
meant to be different. This at least seems to be the purport of 
the last verse, which says : 

" Even the two liaads, though the same, do not act in the same way : 
Two cows of the same mother do not yield the same milk : 
Even twins have not the same powers : 
Even close kindred do not give the same gifts." 

The same idea runs through the whole Veda. He who gives 
liberally is beloved by the gods ; he who does not give is act- 
ually caJled impious, an unbeliever, a heretic. Nothing per- 
haps shows so clearly the difference between our modern society 
and the society of ancient India as that with us begging is pun- 
ished by law, while the beggar in India was recognized as a legiti- 
mate member of the community, protected by the law, nay, 
watched over by the gods. No doubt we should remember that 
we know very little of the state of society in India during the 
Vedic period, except from sacred or priestly sources. Whatever 
we see, we can see through Brahmanie glasses only, and we have 
not even the means to correct their angle of vision, except by a 
kind of general skepticism. But, for all that, we may look on 
ancient Vedic law-books, which have lately been discovered, 
and which are certainly anterior to the so-called Laws of Manu, 
as giving us, if not a faithful record of human failures in India, 
at all events the ideal of what, according to the notions of their 
authors, life ought to be. And for a true insight into a man's 
character, are not his ideals often far more instructive than his 
failures ? K I dwell for a moment on this ideal of ancient Vedic 
society, as supplied to us in the ancient law-books, it is because 
I hope to show that Buddhist society, as we know it from the 
sacred writings of the Buddhists, is far more the fulfillment than 
the denial of the ancient schemes and dreams of the Brahmanic 
law-givers. 

Society, at least in the twice-born, the regenerate, and, in our 
sense, the upper classes, consisted in ancient times of fourstages, 
called ^amas. The first stage was that of the pupil. When a 
boy had reached the age of eight, he was initiated, or appren- 
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ticed to a Brahman, lived in Ms house, and was educated and 
taught by him. The boy was under the strictest moral disci- 
pline, and had to perform every kind of menial service for his 
master. What is important for our purpose is that every day 
the pupU had to go round the village begging for food, which he 
handed to his master before he was allowed to touch it. This 
was charity, but hardly voluntary. It was, in our sense, an 
educational rate levied not only on the parents of the children, 
but on the whole community, When his education was finished 
— hardly ever before the age of twenty — the young man was 
expected to marry and found a household. During this second 
stage the householder was stiU. under very strict religious dis- 
cipline. He had to perform constant sacrifices, every one of which 
involved charitable gifts to the Brahmans ; and one of the five 
great sacrifices, which had to be performed every day, consisted 
in charity and hospitality to all who wanted it. Even animals had 
a right to daily gifts. This stage lasted till a man's children had 
grown up and his own hairs had become gray. Then, according 
to the old law, the father was expected to retire from the village 
into the forest, with or without his wife. His property went to 
his family. He himseK was released from performing any but 
the simplest sacrifices, but he was expected to mortify the flesh 
by the most painful penances, and to meditate on the highest 
problems of life. During this third stage, the dweller in the 
forest, the V&naprastha, or Vaikhanasa, was entitled to receive 
charity if he wanted it, but he was likewise expected in his 
humble way to show hospitality to aU who claimed it. The final 
stage was that of the hermit, the solitary saint, or, as he was 
also called, the beggar, the Bhikshu, who had no longer any fixed 
home, not even in the forest, except during the rainy season. 
He knew nothing of the world, and, while engaged in meditation 
on the vanity of aU earthly things, he looked forward to death 
as the moment of release. It is important to observe that, like 
the Buddhist mendicant, the Bhikshu, or beggar, was expected to 
shave his head, and that he also depended for his Me on the 
charity of the people. 

This was the Brahmanic ideal of life, which depended 
entirely on the recognition of the duty of charity in every stage. 
We may doubt whether this ideal was ever fuUy realized during 
the ancient Vedic period, but what we cannot doubt is that 
Buddhism achieved, in one sense, the full realization of this 
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Brahmanie ideal. I have already pointed out how during the first 
and second stages of life the pupil and the householder were 
both completely under priestly sway. Every word of the Veda 
that the pupil learned from the mouth of his teacher was to be 
accepted as revelation ; every sacrifice that the householder was 
expected to perform was considered as the fulfillment of a divine 
command. But as soon as a man entered on the third stage, as 
soon as he left his village, his house, his family, to dwell in the 
forest, first as an ascetic, and finally as a hermit, all was 
changed. He was not only released from nearly all sacrificial 
and ceremonial fetters, but he was expected to know the vanity, 
the uselessness, or even the mischievous nature of all ceremonies 
and sacrifices. And when all sacrifices and prayers, addressed 
to the gods with a hope of reward, had once been recognized as 
selfish acts, productive of evil rather than of good, the old belief 
in the numerous gods of the Veda also had to be surrendered, 
at first for a belief in one god, Pragg-pati, the lord of all living, 
and at last for a belief in what we should scarcely call a god, 
the Brahman, or the highest self. "We should think that a system 
apparently so self-contradictory coidd hardly be maintained for 
any length of time. Yet it is presupposed during the whole of 
the Vedic period. And what to my mind proves its historical 
reality more than anything else is this, that the whole social 
system of Buddhism is evidently built upon its ruins. Even 
during Vedic times we hear the murmurings of an approaching 
storm. Thinkers, both young and old, asked the question, 
" Why, if all the gods of the Veda are mere names, if all disci- 
pline is imnecessary torture, if all sacrifices are a deceit, all 
domestic cares and affections a snare, all penance mere cruelty, 
why should the best part of our life on earth be wasted on such 
things ? Why should we not enter at once into the freedom of 
thought which all who have entered on the third and fourth 
stages praise as the highest blessing on earth ? " Answers of 
various kinds were given. First of all it was said to be impos- 
sible for the human mind to perceive the highest truth before 
the body had been disciplined, the passions subdued, and the 
mental atmosphere rendered calm and serene. Secondly, the 
domestic cares and affections, though for a time drawing away 
our thoughts from the highest objects, were represented as a 
debt due to our forefathers, and as a necessary condition of the 
continuance of human society. The belief in a number of per- 
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sonal gods was defended as harmless, because all these mytho- 
logical names were really intended for the one God, or for that 
which is even beyond all gods. 

Such explanations may have answered for a while, but the 
doubts of the few and the dissatisfaction of the many grew 
stronger and stronger, tiU at last the old dams and dykes of 
Brahmanism were swept away by that strong tidal wave that 
we call Buddhism. Buddhism, in one sense, was simply the 
carrying out, or the practical realization, of the half-uttered 
thoughts of Brahmanism. If sacrifices, particularly those that 
involve the killing of animals and extravagant expenditure, are 
not only useless but mischievous, Buddha said, "Let them be 
forbidden." If the Vedas have no claim to a revealed character, 
let them be treated like any other book, but do not waste your 
whole youth in learning them by heart. If the Vedic gods are 
mere figures and names, let us look for something that is more 
than figure and name. If penances, particularly those excessive 
penances of the dwellers in the forest, benefit neither the spirit 
nor the flesh, but produce only bodily decrepitude and spiritual 
pride, let them be abolished, or at all events rendered less 
severe. Lastly, if he who leaves home, and wife, and children, 
or who never knew what a home was, is nearer to heaven than 
the best of householders, let all who can, leave their homes as 
soon as possible and become "homeless," the very name that 
Buddha gave to the members of his fraternity. 

It is true that Brahmanism already tolerated certain excep- 
tions. A pupil, if he did not wish to marry and become a house- 
holder, might remain as a perpetual pupil and under strict 
discipline in the house of Tiis master. Now and then, also, we 
hear of a householder who, without passing through the pen- 
ances of the third stage, became at once a hermit, fully enlight- 
ened, fully emancipated from all fetters. But what formed the 
exception before became the rule when the Buddhist fraternity 
had once been established. That fraternity was a new society. 
It was open to all, though it did not condemn those who refused 
to enter, if only they were willing to support the fraternity by 
regular alms, as they had formerly supported the mendicants, 
whether as students or as hermits. Here we see the Buddhist 
solution of the old social problem. All who were poor, miserable, 
heavy-laden, were welcome to enter the fraternity. No brother 
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or Mar possessed anything, and even the rich young man who 
TOshed to follow Buddha had to give up all his wealth and aU 
outward distinctions before he could become a real disciple. We 
see from the large numbers that flocked to join Buddha's new 
brotherhood how much poverty, how much misery, wretched- 
ness, and sin must have existed in that country that seemed to 
us an earthly paradise. Rules had soon to be laid down to guard 
the brotherhood from unworthy applicants, but once admitted, 
his head having been shaved, a man was safe in his yellow dress. 
He belonged, not only to a new society, but to a new state within 
the state, recognized by the state and supported by the people at 
large. Once or twice a day the friars were allowed to go from 
house to house collecting alms. These collections were a kind 
of voluntary tax for the support of the poor, and as every kind 
of contribution might be given, from a handful of rice to large 
tracts of land, the wealth of the Buddhist fraternities all over 
India became very considerable. 

This social side of Buddhism is but seldom taken into 
account, though the social revolution it represents has few 
parallels in the history of the world. Most people are attracted 
by the doctrines of Buddhism, by its moral code, its parables, 
and its metaphysical teaching. But as one of the many solu- 
tions of the problem of poverty, or as an attempt at construct- 
ing a society in which no one should stand alone or feel himself 
forsaken, in which each neighbor should love his neighbor as 
himself, not only in word but in very deed, I think it deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in the historical develop- 
ment of charity. In one sense, Buddhism and charity are 
synonymous terms. The Buddhist brother lives on the charity 
of his brotherhood, or of the monastery or college to which he 
belongs. The brotherhood lives on the charity of what we may 
call the laity, the UpSsakas, those who, though they do not join 
the brotherhood, support it as a religious duty by their alms. 
Charity, therefore, is the very life and soul of Buddhism ; or, as 
it has been expressed by a Buddhist, " Charity, courtesy, benev- 
olence, unselfishness, are to the world what the linchpin is to 
the rolling chariot." But charity with the Buddhists is not con- 
fined to giving alms ; charity with them is one of the six, or 
ten, highest perfections, what they call p§ramitfi.s, and then 
becomes complete self-surrender, carried to such an extreme 
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that to our western minds it is unreal and almost grotesque. 
The pS.ramitSs are: charity, morality, long-suffering, earnest- 
ness, concentration, wisdom, and prudence. 

Buddhism is very fond of parables ; in fact, most of the 
fables and parables of European literature come from the East. 
Instead of long philosophical or moral discussions, the Buddhist 
Scriptures constantly give us a short parable. And there is a 
very peculiar class of parables called G&takas, or stories of 
former lives. Strange as they seem to us, they are quite natural 
in Buddhism. No Hindu, whether Brahman or Buddhist, was 
ever so foolish as to imagine that his real existence began with 
this life of his on earth. While much of our moral teaching is 
based on a belief in rewards and punishments in a future life, 
the Buddhist morality was based on a belief in rewards and 
punishments in this life. When we ask, and ask in vain, why a 
man whom we know to be good is overwhelmed with misery, 
while another whom we know to be bad enjoys every blessing 
that life can give, the Buddhist is never at a loss. It is so, he 
says, because the man had done good or evil in a former life, 
which is now bearing fruit. It cannot be otherwise, according 
to the Buddhist views of the world, and according to the Bud- 
dhist views of the continuity of good and evil for all time. And 
the moral effect is much the same. The unhappy man is told 
that he is suffering here justly for his former misdeeds, and 
that, knowing now the wages of sin, he must strive continually 
to lay up a J)etter store for the life to come. A happy man is 
told that, having once tasted the happiness that can only be the 
reward of good works, he ought to strive all the more to secure 
his further progress toward the highest perfection. No one is 
exempt from the law of cause and effect, not even the Buddha 
himself, at least before he became Buddha, that is, " fidly en- 
lightened." Before he could reach Buddhahood, which is a 
rank higher than that of all the gods, he had to work his way 
from the lowest to the highest stage, and had to pass through 
many existences before finding himself, or his true self, and thus 
reaching the highest beatitude. 

The Buddha, when fighting on earth his last fight with the 
powers of darkness, with M&ra, the lord of death, the spirit of 
evil, challenged M&ra by saying : " To me now belongs the 
throne that was occupied by former Bodhisattvas after they had 
practiced . the ten perfections. Or canst thou produce any 
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witness as to thy having practiced the high virtue of charity ? " 
Then the spirit of darkness stretched out his hand and called 
upon his followers, saying, " All these are my witnesses." And 
a shout arose from the people, crying, "We testify, we testify I" 
Then MSra, the evil spirit, said, "And thou, Siddh4rtha,* who 
can bear witness to thy acts of charity ? " The Buddha replied, 
"Thou hast living witnesses here. I have none. But I call 
upon the earth, though she is unconsciousj to bear witness that 
during my last existence, I, as Vessantara, performed seven 
hundred great acts of charity, to say nothing of acts of mercy 
performed in earlier existences." Then he drew his right hand 
from under his cloak and stretched it forth to the earth. And 
a voice arose from the earth, saying, " I can bear witness to thy 
charity." And such was the thunder of that voice that it 
crushed the host of the enemy. The followers of Mfira fled, and 
heavenly voices shouted, " M&ra, Death, is conquered ! Prince 
Siddhfirtha has triumphed ! " 

The story of the Buddha's last life as Vessantara, to which 
the Buddha himself here appeals as the crowning achievement 
in his endeavors to become a Buddha, is one of the most popular 
with the Buddhists in all parts of the world. It exists in the 
northern and in the southern canon. We see it represented 
on some of the earliest Buddhist sculptures, and we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in looking upon it as the earliest attempt at 
telling the history of the Buddha, previous to his last life on 
earth. The story is rather long, and I shall have to shorten it. 
In spite of eastern fervor and eastern extravagance we can 
easily discern behind the theatrical veil the high ideal of charity 
that enlightened the minds and warmed the hearts of the early 
followers of the Buddha, as it enlightened the minds and warmed 
the hearts of the early followers of Christ. 

" There ruled in remote times in the city of Gayatnrft (the capital of the 
Siwis) a king called Sanda. His wife, Phusati, had desired for many years 
to become the mother of a Buddha. At last she had a son, whom they called 
Vessantara. From the moment of his birth (for he could speak at once) he 
gave proof that his heart was full of charity. When he had arrived at maD~ 
hood, he married the beautiful princess M&drt. His father ceded the kingdom 
to him, and during the few years of their happy married life two children 
were born to them, called Galiya and Krishnftgin^. 

* The name given to the Buddha by his parents. It means " he in whom 
or by whom all desires are fulfilled." 
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"At this time there was a famine in Kaliuga, and the king of that 
country, hearing that Vessantara possessed a white elephant that had the 
power to cause rain, sent eight Brahmans to ask for it. When they arrived, 
King Vessantara was just riding on the white elephant on his way to the 
public alms-hall to distribute the royal bounty. He asked the Brahmans 
what they wanted, and when he heard their request he expressed his regret 
that they did not ask for more ; for his eyes and his very life would have 
been at their service, if by such generosity he might in the future become 
a Buddha. The people, however, were displeased at the departure of the 
white elephant, and requested the father of King Vessantara to punish his 
son for his reckless generosity. The father consented, and the next morning 
King Vessantara was banished to the rock Vankagiri. The young king 
accepted his punishment gladly. He told his wife that she might remain at 
court to watch over their children; but his wife declared she would rather 
die than leave him. They then collected all their treasures and distributed 
them among the beggars. Their treasury was thrown open to the people, 
who swarmed in like bees flying to a forest covered with lotus-flowers newly 
blown. "When the king and queen had given away all their valuables, 
elephants and horses, jewels and pearls, they took leave of their parents and 
departed toward the north in a chariot, the young queen taking her daughter 
in her arms and her son by the hand. The queen-mother sent after them a 
thousand wagons filled with useful and valuable things, but they gave them 
all away. 

"Soon after their departure two Brahmans, who knew of Vessantara's 
charity, came to ask alms from him, and when they found he had left the 
city they followed him and asked him for the horses of his chariot. Vessan- 
tara gave them at once, but Indra, the king of the gods, immediately replaced 
them with four divine horses. They had gone but a few steps further, when 
another Brahman beggar cried out, ' Sir, I am old, sick, and weary ; give me 
your chariot.' Vessantara descended from his chariot, gave it to the beggar, 
and proceeded with his wife and children on foot. Though the road was 
rough, and they had now to live on the fruits of trees and water from the 
ponds, their minds were full of happiness, from the remembrance of the alms 
they had bestowed on the beggars. 

" On their way north they had to pass through the kingdom of the father 
of Mftdrt, Vessantara's queen. They were persuaded to stay with him seven 
days, enjoying all the luxuries of his court, but they then proceeded further 
on their painful journey to the rock Vankagiri. When they had arrived 
there, they found two huts, built for them by the architect of the gods. 
They now assumed the dress and adopted the lite of ascetics. Vessantara 
dwelt in one hut, his wife and children in the other. Only when the mother 
went into the forest to collect fruits, the two children came to stay with 
their father. 

" When they had thus spent seven months in the solitude of the forest, 
an old Brahman, who wanted a slave for his young wife, eame to Vessan- 
tara's hemaitage. During the night, while the old Brahman was in hiding in 
the forest, the mother had a frightful dream. She saw a black man, who 
cut off her arms and tore out her heart. The next morning she went, as 
usual, though with a heavy heart, to gather fruits for the children, and while 
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she was away the old Brahman came to Vessantara, demanding »» an alms 
his two children. The father rejoiced at this new sacrifice. True, he first 
tried to persuade the Brahman to wait till the mother had come hack to hid 
a last farewell to her children, and he then asked him to take the children to 
his father's covirt, where they would he ransomed with houudless treasure. 
But when the Brahman insisted on carrying off the children as his slaves, 
the father yielded assent. The children, on hearing the conversation, 
heoame frightened, ran away, and hid themselves under the leaves of a lotus 
growing in a pond near their cottage. The Brahman accused the father of 
having himself sent the children away. Then Vessantara cried aloud, and 
when the little boy heard his father's voice, he said : ' The Brahman may 
take me ; I am willing to become his slave. I cannot remain here and listen 
to my father's cries.' He then tore the lotus-leaf that covered him in two. 
His sister did the same, and both children stood crying and clinging to their 
unhappy father. At last the father, seeing that thus only he could become 
a Buddha and save all beings from the misery of repeated births, poured 
water on the head of the Brahman, thus delivering the children to be his 
property and his slaves." 

More harrowing scenes follow. The children escape from 
the old Brahman and run back to their father. The boy wants 
to see his mother once more; and then he wishes to go alone, 
because his little sister is too tender and unfit to walk on the 
hard stones. Soon, however, the old Brahman, looking like an 
executioner, returns and claims the children once more, ties 
them together by a withy, and drives them along with a stick. 
When the father sees the blood trickling down their backs, his 
heart begins to fail him once more ; but it is too late. The 
poet now describes how the children passed along the shady 
places where they had often played together, and the cave in 
which they had been accustomed to make figures in clay, and 
the trees growing by their favorite pond. " Fare ye well," they 
said, " ye trees that put forth your beautiful blossoms, and ye 
pools in whose waters we have dabbled ; ye birds that have sung 
us sweet songs, and ye nymphs that have danced before us and 
clapped your hands. Tell our mother that we have given you 
all a parting farewell. You dear spirits, and ye animals with 
whom we have sported, let our mother know how we have 
passed along this road." 

Enough of this, for even much worse is to follow. The poor 
mother, frightened by her dream and by other ominous signs, 
returns home, rushes into her husband's cottage, and asks, 
"Where are the children?" The father remains silent for a 
time, but at last he has to confess that he has given the children 
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away because a Brahman has demanded them as an alms. On 
hearing this, the mother falls to the ground senseless. Her 
husband sprinkles her with water, and' at last she revives. 
Then her husband explains to her that even the surrender of 
his children was necessary for obtaining the Buddhahood ; and 
she exclaims: "The Buddhahood is better than a hundied 
thousand children ; only let the reward for this act of charity 
be shared by the whole world." Husband and wife were now 
left alone in the forest, and the very gods began to be afraid of 
what might foUow, namely, that Vessantara, if asked, would 
part even with his beloved wife. Indra, therefore, the chief of 
the gods, assumed the shape of a Brahman mendicant, and 
begged Vessantara to give him his wife to be his slave. Hus- 
band and wife look at each other, and say : " Yes, let it be so, if 
thus only Vessantara can become the Buddha, the saviour of the 
world." Then the earth shook, and Indra showed himself in his 
real character, telling Vessantara that his wife was to remain 
with him, and that as she now belonged to another— namely, to 
Indra — he had no right ever to part with her. 

After this, of course, aU ends well. The old Brahman dies 
from overeating. The children, Vessantara's father and mother, 
aU their old friends, even the white elephant, come to the her- 
mitage to conduct the two hermits back to their capital and 
their throne; and, after a prosperous reign, Vessantara 
ascends to the world of the Blessed, to be reborn once more 
only, as Gautama, the Buddha, the founder of what we call 
historical Buddhism, in the fifth century B. c. 

Here we see what the Buddha meant by charity, not simply 
giving of alms, not simply giving out of our abundance, giving, 
in fact, what we ourselves do neither want nor miss, but a readi- 
ness to give up everything, even what is dearest to us ; not only 
our jewels and our land, but our life, nay, even more than our 
life, our wife and children, that so we may obtain what is called 
Buddhahood, and be able to save ourselves and our brethren 
from ignorance, misery, sin, and eternal transmigration. I have 
said that Buddhism and charity are synonymous. It was charity, 
as preached and practiced in his last life, that enabled Gautama 
to reach the highest perfection in his life, when he preached and 
practiced the law. There is one more Buddha to come, who is 
called Maitreya, the teacher of Maitri or Love. That love is 
described in the following words : 
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" As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her only 
sou, so let there be love without measure among all beings. Let love with- 
out measure prevail in the whole world, above, below, around, unstinted, 
unmixed with any feeling of differing or opposing interests. Then the say- 
ing will be fulfilled : ' Even in this world holiness has been found.' " 

Will Buddhists ever learn that this Buddha of the future, this 
Maitreya, this teacher of love, not of the law, has appeared 1 Or 
is it really true that he has not appeared yet, and that we 
ourselves are living, like Gautama, five hundred years before 
Christ ? Buddhism teaches in .the very words of Christianity 
that we should love our neighbors as ourselves. And why ? Not 
from any enthusiasm of humanity, but simply because they are 
like ourselves ; because they suffer as we suffer, and rejoice as 
we rejoice. The Indian philosopher, however, goes a step 
further. He would show that we are all mere sparks or rays of 
light from one common source, perceptive glances of one com- 
mon mind ; that we all are one as soon as we know ourselves, 
and have found our true self in the highest self. Having reached 
that point, we recognize ourselves in others, and others in our- 
selves. We not only love our neighbors as ourselves, we know 
them as ourselves. 

But even as a mere social duty, as a solution of social diffi- 
culties, charity, as enjoined by the Buddha, has its deep signifi- 
cance for us. Poverty and misery must have reached the same 
climax in India in the days of the historical Buddha that they 
have reached with us. On the one side absurd wealth, on the 
other hideous, hopeless penury. , We read of a man who, when 
he wanted to buy a piece of land to present to the Buddha, was 
able to cover every inch of it with a gold coin. We read of beg- 
gars who came to the Buddha asking for a rag and a few grains 
of rice. What was the Buddha's remedy ? He did not invent 
poor-laws, or work-houses, or outdoor relief. He did not say to 
the poor, " Might is right," " Property is theft," " Take what you 
can." He turned to the rich and said, " Give ! Give not only 
one tithe; give not only what you do not want; but give all 
that is wanted to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to teach 
the ignorant, to nurse the sick, to save the sinner. Give, because 
nothing belongs to you, nothing can belong to you, neither land 
nor treasure, not even your own body. Give, because life is a 
fleeting shadow, which will soon pass away from you with all 
that you now call your own. Give, because what you leave to 
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your own children, and not to all, is more often a curse than a 
blessing to them." 

We all admit that the present state of things, what we see 
every day in our clubs and in our slums, in St. James's and in St. 
Giles's, cannot be right, and cannot last. Social philosophy and 
political economy stand by the death-bed of society, and with all 
their statistics and all their learning they stand helpless. They 
have nothing more to prescribe. Is there no remedy, then ? Do 
the words that "the poor shall never cease from the land" 
really mean that there must always be squalor, starvation, and 
sin on one side of the street, and gorgeous extravagance, sensu- 
ality, and hypocrisy on the other ? "Was this life really meant 
to be nothing but a struggle for life, in which might is right, and 
the weakest are trampled imder foot 1 Buddha saw what we see, 
Buddha saw what Christ saw, and he knew that there was a 
remedy for all this misery, the misery of the rich quite as much 
as the misery of the poor. One of the Buddha's many names 
was the Good Physician. And what did he prescribe ? Some- 
thing that required one grain of faith in another and a better 
world, one grain of love, or, as he called it, pity for those who 
are our neighbors, our brethren, nay even more than our 
brethren, one grain of nobility to feel that the hoarding of 
unnecessary wealth is mean, and one grain of wisdom to see that 
a bow bent too far will snap. The medicine that he mixed out 
of all these ingredients was called Charity, and if we may judge 
by the number of those who have taken that medicine, or by the 
new life it once instilled into a dead or dying society all over 
Asia, charity, and charity alone, true Buddhist charity, true 
Christian charity, will be, I believe, the remedy for all the evils 
from which our society suffers. We have heard its bitter cry. 
In England that cry may be hushed by royal commissions, in 
Germany it may be stifled by a state of siege. But there is one 
sweet remedy for that bitter cry — royal charity, such as was 
practiced by the young and fair prince of Kapilavastu whom we 
call the Buddha, and Christian charity, such as it was preached 
by Christ himself, though few of his disciples have had the 
courage to interpret his words as he meant them. 

F. Max Muijuee. 



